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to its every particular, rather than in that of mere grinding toil. 
She learned a new scene in three readings, after which she could 
retain it for years. She belonged to the spontaneous class of female 
actors, as distinguished from the Janauschecks and Modjeskas. This 
comes out notably in the anecdote of her first assumption of Meg 
Merrilies, a rdle she was called upon to take at less than a day's no- 
tice. A sentence preceding her first entrance — " Meg — why she is 
no longer what she was ; she dotes," etc. — suddenly inspired her 
with the proper rendering of the part, while she stood at the wings 
preparing to go on. Her subsequent portrayal of Meg was merely 
an elaborating of that moment's inspiration, which had in it the 
germ of a great renown. Much space is given by Miss Stebbins to 
the showing of Miss Cushman's private character, which was a noble, 
genial one, strong under great suffering, and full of help for others, 
giving to her life a remarkably pure and beautiful unity. Her cor- 
respondents appear to have been careless of her letters, and those 
which are embraced in the memoir disappoint. There is, in the 
whole, but one bit of dramatic criticism by Miss Cushman — an ex- 
cellent paragraph on the Theatre Francais. The book itself cannot 
claim a high place as a literary performance ; and, even as a record, 
it suffers from the editor's bulky style, and the scattering at ran- 
dom through the chapters of her analysis of the subject's character. 
It, however, effects its purpose of impressing strongly on the mind 
how much in this great career was due to moral integrity, unwearied 
effort, and earnestness, in all affairs as well as in art — that generosity 
of nature which Miss Stebbins incorrectly describes as " an outgiv- 
ing of herself " on the part of Miss Cushman. By this she means, 
we presume, her friend's devotion of herself to all good purposes. 



5. — Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Francis Win- 
theop Palfrey. Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Company. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1878. 12mo, pp. 309. 

This is a remarkable book alike for what it is and what it is not. 
It is the story of one of the most memorable young men that our 
country has produced, and it is not much of anything else. The 
author has been content to let his hero speak for himself ; and, in 
view of the temptation to a fellow-soldier to bring in all sorts of 
collateral illustration, it may be truly said that he wrote this inter- 
esting volume with the lamp of sacrifice burning before him. 

This life of thirty-six years began without much promise, and its 
fire seems to have been first kindled by the war in which the man was 
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such a hero. At the beginning of 1861 he was a free-and-easy stu- 
dent at Harvard University, in the junior class. He was with the 
South in his political sympathies, and in January of that very year 
he wrote a thesis in defense of the rights of the South under the 
Constitution. But he came of a martial and patriotic race, whose 
fathers had fought at Louisburg and in the Revolution ; and he 
went for the whole country, and not for any section of it. He had 
his first drill January 4, 1861. April 17th he joined the Fourth 
Battalion of Massachusetts Volunteers ; went to Fort Independence 
April 25th ; and July 2d he was appointed captain in the Twentieth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers by the influence of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the writer of this memoir. After some weeks spent 
in recruiting, he went to Camp Benton, on the Potomac, as senior 
captain, with his company on the right of the line, and arrived at 
Camp Foster September 15, 1861. He was in the battle of Ball's 
Bluff in October, and the terrible slaughter of officers there left 
him the second officer of his regiment, and he was so for six months. 
On the 24th of April, 1862, he was wounded at Vorktown so severe- 
ly as to lose his leg by amputation, and he left for Baltimore the 
same afternoon. He then went home to Massachusetts, and re- 
ceived his degree at commencement. He was again in the field in 
September, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts — where he found the lady 
who was to be his wife — and he was chosen unanimously colonel of 
his regiment, the Forty-ninth. January 24th he sailed with his 
regiment for New Orleans ; and, after various services, he was, con- 
trary to his judgment, with General Banks in his first disastrous as- 
sault upon Port Hudson, and was wounded severely in the wrist 
and slightly in the foot. At home again till the middle of April, 
1864, he soon started, at the head of the Forty-ninth Regiment, 
for Annapolis, and at the end of the month he was at Rappahan- 
nock Station. He was wounded in the head in the battle of the 
Wilderness ; received his commission as brigadier-general June 28th, 
1864 ; went with the Ninth Corps against Petersburg ; then, after a 
brave fight in storming the works, he was taken prisoner July 30th ; 
and, after sad experience in the Danville and Libby Prisons, on the 
24th of September he was released by exchange, and on his way 
home. In June, 1865, he was called to the command of the First 
Division of the Ninth Army Corps, near Washington ; and in Au- 
gust he had leave of absence for six months to recruit his health in 
Europe. He was married in October ; sailed at once for Europe ; 
returned in June, 1866 ; and the remaining years of his life were 
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full of business enterprise and public honors. His sense of honor 
led him to decline a proffered fortune, which was his by law, and 
which his large family needed ; and he died December 17, 1876, in 
a faith as calm as his manhood had been strong. 

He was brave, judicious, kindly, patriotic, and devout. Whit- 
tier wrote of him thus : 

" The more than Sidney of our day, 
Above the sin and wrong 
Of cruel strife, he heard alway 
The angels' Advent song." 

There are some characteristics of his life and career that deserve 
especial emphasis. It is to be remembered that he went into the 
war not as a partisan but as a patriot ; not because he hated the 
South, or that he believed that slavery should be abolished by vio- 
lence, but because he was for the nation and the flag, and thought 
that the Union was worth fighting for and dying for. It will be seen 
that he never had any sectional rancor, and, while he fought to the 
last against secession, he appreciated the exact political issue — the 
limit of jurisdiction belonging to the States and to the nation ; and, 
when the question was decided by arms and the seceding States 
returned to the Union, he was for receiving them as champions of a 
cause sacred to them from their theoretic principle as well as their 
alleged industrial interests. In his noble commencement speech at 
the dedication of the Harvard Memorial Hall, June 23, 1874, he 
claimed for his fellow-soldiers equal devotion to the South as well 
as the North : " They died for their country — for the South no less 
than the North ! And the Southern youth, in the days to come, 
will see this, and, as he stands in these hallowed walls, and reads 
those names, realizing the grandeur and power which, thanks to 
them, is still his, will exclaim : ' These men fought for my salvation 
as well as for their own ! They died to preserve, not merely the 
unity of the nation, but the destinies of a continent ! ' " 

The letters, diaries, and descriptions of scenes and events and 
persons in this volume are full of interest, and the book belongs to 
our living literature. Were there time, it would be profitable to 
consider the relative effect of the soldier's life and the scholar's in 
maturing the powers by observation and thought, and in exhausting 
the constitution by excessive straining. Literature as well as war 
has its wounds, and this soldier died at thirty-six, the age at which 
Byron closed his fitful career. Which is the harder, to fight bloody 
battles, or to make poems which are battles, and which put into 
verse the fire that the soldier puts into his marches and his dash ? 



